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Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor 

to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 

Sir Francis Bacon. 

BUT four centuries since, and there was nota printed book 
in the world. Even manuscripts were so rare that if a valua- 
ble one were to be borrowed, a large portion of landed prop- 
erty was not unfrequently pledged for its safe return to the 
owner. The human mind was of course but little cultivated, 
and gross ignorance was the order of theday. What learn- 
ing then existed, was confined to the cloister and the convent.— 
Such was the state of the world when the art of printing began 
to shed its benign influence upon ourrace. The previously al- 
most insurmountable obstacles to improvement were removed, 
and men were then able to acquire more knowledge in a few 
years, or perhaps months, than they could before in a 
whole life. From that day tothis, the number of books pub- 
lished annually, has gradually increased. Perhaps it would 
not be extravagant to assert that now more books come from 
the press in a single year, than were issued during the whole 
of the first century after the invention of the art of printing. 
This being the case, it would be the height of folly to attempt 
to read all that are published, even all of such as are of un- 
questionable excellence. The perusal ofonty a moderate, select 
number, is the extent of what can now be accomplished under 
ever so favourable circumstances. The exercise of a sound 
judgment here, as in the use of other providential blessings, 
must not be dispensed with. Otherwise, the abuse of that, 
which, when properly used, is so admirably calculated to 
render essential benefit, would soon be justly deprecated as a 
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sore evil. To dare to confess our ignorance of some subjects 
and authors, is at this day a most necessary and important 
species of courage. It is not however a confession that does 
one the least discredit. If Cicero could in his time freely 
say of himself, Nec me pudet fateri nescire, quod nesciam, sure- 
ly ordinary men need not now hesitate at similar declarations. 

The effect of excessive reading upon the mind, is very aptly 
compared to that of too much clothing upon the body: in- 
stead of furnishing a healthy stimulus, it creates a feverish 
action; it weakens, rather than invigorates. Or, to vary the 
illustration, there is sucha thing as literary gormandizing ; 
and the excess here, compared to other excesses, is as much 
more important as the mind is more important than the body. 
The man of letters is therefore obligated to be careful as to 
the kind, and temperate as to the quantity of his mental diet. 
From inattention to this consideration, many minds have, para- 
doxical as it may seem, been greatly enfeebled and dissipated 
by over much reading. It is surprising that, in the class of 
men usually characterized as great readers, there is but here 
and there one, who can—when obliged to make an effort of 
his own—come any where.near to the expectations previously 
formed of him. Now this.is in reality just what might have 
been anticipated. All reading, that is, the bare perusing and 
treasuring up the thoughts of others, is at best but a higher 
kind of idleness. There is no mental effort necessary: the 
whole of what is required is that the eyes should be fixed upon 
the book, and the memory not be fast asleep. The result of 
a mere reading course is, either to render the mind a complete 
sieve, through which immense quantities pass, while nothing 
remains ; or to convert the head intoa perfect lumber-garret, 
where all kinds of stuff are tumbled in together, in direful con- 
fusion. 

When any topic is started in the presence ofa gentleman of 
the last description, he will tell you what is the opinion of one 
author and another, and how many volumes each has written 
on the subject, but he has not a single thought of his own to 
advance. His arguments are those of authority, and none of 
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them go to the merits of the question. Such men may be very 
good literary vocabularies, but they certainly cannot fairly 
lay claim to the possession of the reasoning faculty in any ex- 
traordinary degrée.. As for arguments or sentiments which 
can justly be called thew own, they have none. They read so 
much and sq hastily, and think so little, that their opinions 
are all taken upon trust and without examination. Conse- 
quently, when their present opinions are questioned ; as they 
are not based upon solid reasons, they are readily relinquished 
for different ones; and these agaia for others; and thus it 
fares with thet through life. 

So great is the habitual mental inactivity of these persons, 
that when necessitated to make a desultory effort ; they are fill- 
ed with morbid apprehensions and sorely dread the task. 
Their situation is very much like that of the child, who walks 
with confidence when led ; bat left to himself, proceeds with 
fear and trembling. It is one thing to possess a large fund of 
Jearning, and another to know how it may be put to use; 
and still another to have the skill necessary to employ it with 
advantage. The husbandman may havea goodly quantity of 
wood at his door, and yet be without an axe; or if he have 
this necessary implement, he may still be destitute of the prac- 
tical dexterity which is equally indispensible. 

What a happy contrast to the class of readers I have all 
along alluded to, is found in my friend Florio. The object of 
study and reading is, in his view, not somuch to fill the mind 
with what others have said, as to furnish materials for it to ex- 
ercise itself upon—-to enable it to draw upon its own resourc- 
esto exert its own energies with effect, when occasion re- 
quires, Convinced that all progress in knowledge, to be 
valuable and lasting, must be gradual; he has in his pursuits 
adopted the motto of Sir Matthew Hale-—Festina lente—“ A 
little-and well.’? He does not think a person is necessarily 
the more learned for being able to give an affirmative answer 
to the question whether he has read a given book. If was 
pleased to hear his remarks the other day on the prevalegt rage 
for gaining a knowledge of all languages, both ancient and 
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modern. ‘ A thorough acquaintance with the classical tongues 
is indeed,” said he, “ highly important to every man of letters ; 
while a smattering of them can be of little use to any one. 
But even a perfect knowledge of most modern languages is of 
but little consequence, unless to persons under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. In truth, all language is at best but a medium 
of communication—a vehicle of thought; and therefore is of 
inferior importance, compared to such pursuits as enlarge and 
invigorate the intellect.”—-Having disciplined his mindtoa clear 
and conclusive mode of reasoning on every subject that falls 
within the range of his investigations, he is always for com- 
ing at the why and wherefore of a thing, and cares very little 
what others have said or written on the topic, any farther 
than it is supported by argument. ‘Do not think that he un- 
dervalues reading ; forno one enjoysdt more. He knows it is 
important, while he also knows that other things are equally 
so, such as a habit of composition, frequent’conversation, and 
severe and connected thought; or, aS ‘an ancient author* well 
expresses it, “‘ Reading, Recordation, Conference and Medi- 
tation, are allnecessary.”? In Florio’s view, if either of them 
is to be pursued to the detriment of the others, it is meditation. 
This predilection in him can probably be explained, in part at 
least, by a recurrence to his ownsituation. In early life he 
imprudently injured his eyes, and has ever since been able to 
use them only occasionally. ‘This circumstance has however, 
Iam confident, been of material service to his intellect. As 
he is able toréad but little, that little is sure to be of the: best 
quality ; and the length of time elapsing between the succes- 
sive readings is so great, that what he gets at each one, is con- 
ned over and over, until it is thoroughly digested and com- 
pletely incorporated with his own ideas—is become bone of 
his bone and flesh of his flesh. Accordingly, when occasion 
requires him to exert his abilities; all his resources are per- 
fectly at command, and he uses them with a master’s skill. 
As for the unsupported ipse dizits of gthers—often so servicea- 
ble to those who are either too weak, or too lazy, or too timid to 
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think for themselves ; Ae tears them in sunder, while he compas- 
sionates suchas are shackled by these cobweb-chains. Res- 
trained only by alove of truth and rectitude, and untrammelled 
by other considerations, he always developes the full-grown 
energies of an actiye and a powerful mind. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that Florio is far more useful 
to society, and much more happy in himself, than those with 


whom he has been contrasted. 
Gc. ©. 
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THE .person that said, he cared not who legislated for 
a people if he could only compose their poetry and music, 
evinced, much knowledge of the humancharacter. The talis- 
manic influence of appropriate national songs is felt and ac- 
knowledged throughout the world. The greatness of the con- 
sequences produced by Ca Ira and Gironda in revolutionary 
France, and the melting, soul-subduing power of Ranz de Va- 
ches upon Swiss soldiers when in a foreign land, are matters 
of historical record. The animating air of Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled never fails; to produce its effect upon a Caledo- 
‘nian ear. And what son or daughter of New-England is there, 
whose heart has not often leapt under the electric, thrilling in- 
fluence of our own loved Yankee-Doodie ? Or, where the Ameri- 
can, on whose ear the patriotic strain of Hail, Columbia ! 
can fall without rousing him to unwonted emotions? Or, what 
man, whether savage or civilized, of whatever nation, who 
does not feel within him something of the soldier, when deeply 
beats the drum and loudly plays the fife. 

The influence of music is not limited to the excitement of 
martial feelings. There is not an emotion of which the hu- 
man heart is susceptible, but'can by it be charmed from its 
lurking place. The tear that glistens in the eye, and the sigh 
that heaves the bosom—the exultation of joy, that illumines 
the countenance and quickenis the ¢tep—the smile of compla- 
cency, and the flush of indignation—in short, every emotion 
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comes at its bidding. It seems to be the very key, that 
gives access to the innermost recesses of the heart. 

The most valuable end answered by music is yet to be 
mentioned: it is the hand-maid to devotion. All denomina- 
tions of Christians have shewn their estimate of its importance 
by making it a prominent part of social worship.—A great 
evil has in some cases arisen from inadequate conceptions of 
its solemnity. But it should be remembered that music has its 
share in the proudest expression of praise, that is heard in the 
courts of Heaven. And those, who are inclined to suspect that 
music usually diminishes the solemnity of a religious assembly, 
and doubt whether any music is capable of adding to it, should 
be careful lest they question the wisdom of the Being, who has 
declared that the most solemn of all days shall be introduced by 
the sounding of the trumpet of anarch angel, and that the con- 
gregated dead shall thus be awakened to judgment. 

Although the Singing is next to Prayer, the most direct act of 
worship into which we are capable of entering ; it is astonish- 
ing to observe how little devotional feeling most congrega- 
tions manifest during this portion of divine service. The real 
object is, to appearance, usually lost sight of. This may, in 
part, be attributed to a want of care in the selection of tunes, 
but more, perhaps, to the want of skill in those who lead in this 
department. There is probably no species of quackery and 
imposition more common, than that which exists in the case of 
those whostyle themselves Teachers of sacred music. One of 
the first things which in our country pops into the head of the 
man who is a decent singer and is a little pressed in his pecu- 
niary matters, is to turn to teaching music ; and there are so 
few men who profess tobe able or are in truth able to dis- 
¢criminate between barely tolerable and really superior sing- 
ing, that the imposition is in many cases undiscovered. The 
natural and necessary consequences of this state of things are 
but too visible in most of the villages of our country, and in 
many of the larger places. , 

Such is our estimate of the obligation to participate in this 
part of religious worship, that we deem every man sacredly 
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bound to endeavour to become qualified for it by campetent 
instruction; and nothing can, we conceive, discharge this 
obligation, but the unequivocal discovery (after a fair trial) 
that he has not the requisite vocal powers. We have often 
wondered why the Profession, to whom it appropriately be- 
longs, so seldom attempt to give their hearers proper views on 
the subject. | 

We are happy to state that Associations for the advance- 
ment of sacred music, have recently been established in this 
city, and have already given decisive indications of their utili- 
ty. Our only wish is that the most ardent expectations of 
their founders may be realized, and that similar institutions 
may spring up and flourish in every quarter of our country. 
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Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. 
BRIGHT was the morn—the waveless bay 
Shone like a mirror to the sun; 

’Mid greenwood shades and meadows gay, 
The matin birds their lays begun : 

While swelling o’er the gloomy woods 
Was heard the faintly echoed roar— 

The dashing of the foamy flood, 

That beat on Erie’s distant shore. 


The tawny wanderer of the wild 
Paddled his paiuted birch-canoe, 
And, where the wave serenely smil’d, 
Swift as the darting falcon, flew ; 

He mov’d along that peaceful bay, 
And glanc’d its polish’d surface o’er, 
Listening the billow far away, 

That roll’d on Erie’s lonely shore. 


What sounds awake my slumbering ear— 
What echoes o’er the waters come ? 

It is the morning gun I hear, 
The rolling of the distant drum, 
Far o’er the bright illumin’d wave 
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I mark the flash—I hear the roar, 
That calls from sleep the slumbering brave, 
To fight on Erie’s lonely shore. 








See how the starry banner floats, 
And sparkles in the morning ray, 





While sweetly swell the fife’s gay notes 
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In echoes o’er the gleaming bay : 





Flash follows flash, as tbro’ yon fleet, 






Columbia’s cannons loudly roar, 






And valiant tars the battle greet, 






That storms on Erie’s echoing shore. 






Oh! who can tell what deeds were done, 
When Britain’s cross, on yonder wave 






Sunk ’neath Columbia’s dazzling sun, 
And met in Erie’s flood its grave : 
Who tell the triumphs of that day, 
When, smiling at the cannon’s roar, 







Our Hero, ’mid the bloody fray, 






Conquer’d on Erie’s echoing shore ! 







Tho’ many a wounded bosom bleeds 
For sire, for son, or lover dear, 





Yet sorrow smiles amid her weeds—- 
Affliction dries her tender tear ; 

Oh! she exclaims with glowing pride— 
With ardent thoughts that wildly soar, 
My sire, my son, my lover died 
Conquering on Erie’s bloody shore ! 

































Long shall my country bless that day, 

When soar’d our Eagle to the skies ; 

Long, long in triumph’s bright array, 

That Victory shall proudly rise : 

And when our country’s lights are gone, 

And all its proudest days are o’er, 

How will her fading courage dawn, 

To think on Erie’s bloody shore ! 

ALFRED. 









